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from artistic truth in our criticism of art. Thus the
presentment of the horrible is artistically true if it
inspires the horror which the artist strives to express,
and not merely ridicule or contempt, and it is ideally
true if morever the object ought to inspire horror in
a well-constituted mind. A man's inward conception
of Christ or the Virgin may be worthy of all reverence,
may be ideally true; yet his artistic presentment may
be utterly false and provocative of disgust. We may
say then that artistic truth is the correspondence of
a man's work to his feeling and spirit, and that ideal
truth, or the truth of his ideals, of his feelings of
"what ought to be," is their correspondence to the
Divine Spirit, to the ultimate reality of things.

Our feelings and judgments of what ought to be,
or our ideals, are always conditioned by our know-
ledge of what already is, and this knowledge is always
fractional and inadequate. Taking certain data and
circumstances apart from the context of that totality
of things into which they are interwoven, we can
criticise them, and say how far they fulfil or fall
short of our ideal of what ought to be. And this
judgment of the Spirit may be true in the abstract,
yet quite false in the concrete, just because these data
are not a complete whole or system, but merely part
of the entire system of things. But though as a
judgment about facts in relation to the ideal it is
only conditionally true, yet it may be absolutely true
as an expression of that Ultimate Reality which is the
source and norm of all spiritual truth.

From my knowledge of some kindred spirit I can
judge how he ought to act in certain conditions. But
if my knowledge of the conditions is imperfect, and